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OVERLOOK MOUNTAIN. WOODSTOCK. NEW YORK 

HYBLA'S BEES 

An Artists' Colony in the Cats kills 
BY FELICIA WARD 



AMONG the gentle interfoldings of the 
Catskills where all seems to be 
complete, finished, no longer in transition, 
lies hidden a colony, or perhaps it would be 
better to say a colony of colonies which, 
if diversity may be called unique, is unique 
in its infinite variety and its local en- 
thusiasm. All the members are busy and 
all makers of honey for the world. 

There are several distinct groups or 
circles, not concentric, but circumfusing. 
A freemasonry exists which combines 
poets, philosophers, novelists and drama- 
tists, academicians, luminarists, post-im- 
pressionists, cubists, abstractionists, emo- 
tionists, the players of timbrel and harp, 
and those who dance thereto, the beaters 
of metal and weavers of tapestries into one 
homogeneous and delightful social mass. 

Coming in an old-time stage coach from 
the not too near railway station one enters 
a long narrow valley watered by the Eso- 
pus and the Sawkill Creeks, increasing in 
beauty as one progresses. It is in this 
valley that the colonies have found place 
and establishment. 

First along the southern slope of Over- 
look Mountain and Sawkill Head lies 
Byrdcliffe, the doyen of all, founded by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Radcliffe-Whitehead for 
the advancement of the arts. Here beauti- 



ful potteries, textiles, metal work, paintings 
and poems are produced, the work going 
hand in hand with a charming social life. 

The natural beauties of this region are 
great. An extended and almost incompara- 
ble view across the valley to the east spreads 
at the feet of the homes on the sloping 
mountain side. Among the wooded hills 
are numbers of comfortable and picturesque 
cottages tenanted every summer, and many 
in winter, by painters, writers and college 
professors who are drawn hither by the 
beauty of nature and the comradeship of 
workers in the world of visions. In the 
passing pageant of those who have been at- 
tracted hence may be recognized J. Francis 
Murphy, Birge Harrison, Leonard Ocht- 
man, Paul Dougherty, Albert Herter, 
Lilian Genth, Mathilde de Cordoba and 
Martin Schutze. A fine collection of books 
is at the service of the sojourners in this 
corner of paradise, and a beautiful studio- 
ballroom is available for friendly dances and 
exhibitions. 

Across the valley on the northern slope 
of Ohio Mountain dwell the Mavericks, a 
group of musicians and writers, founded 
and headed by Hervey White, poet, 
novelist, dramatist and dreamer of mar- 
velous dreams. Better than most of us he 
makes his dreams c jme true. Last summer 
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he dreamed of a string quartette which 
should discourse sweet music for the neigh- 
borhood. Before we could rub our eyes 
to be sure we were awake, presto! a 
recital was being given in a little central 
town hall by some of the first artists of the 
day. "An Evening of Chamber Music by 
the Maverick Quartette." Great was the 
privilege vouchsafed of hearing that 
quartette rehearse! 

Again, Mr. White dreamed of a Maverick 
Folk Feast to which all the countryside 
should come in gay raiment and to which 
they should in a measure contribute. On 
the twenty-sixth of last August this dream 
came true. Streams of carts, buggies, 
automobiles, stages, folk afoot and folk 
ahorseback were to be seen winding along 
the road to Maverick, all in brilliant 
pictorial costume, most with baskets on 
their arms containing something to sell to 
their neighbor. One well-known poet was 
garbed as an English Ballad Monger, and 
sold copies of her poem on Peace neatly 



typed and folded with a thorn thrust 
through to hold the fold in place. A 
woman of large wealth, in long blue smock, 
bore a basket of fresh eggs from her own 
hennery, which were very popular among 
those who purposed picnicking about the 
open fires in the evening. A group of art 
students had a booth where they peddled 
sketches of the passing show and they did 
a thriving trade. 

At three o'clock all gathered in the quarry 
which, had been transformed into a perfect 
theatre with but little artifice, for nature 
had done so much. A wall of rock with 
white birches and vines formed the stage 
backing, above it stretched a natural 
gallery. Clefts in the rocks made perfect 
exits and entrances, and opposite this 
sylvan stage rose a gradual slope which 
served as amphitheater and supplied 
"orchestra seats." Here hundreds of 
persons assembled to hear a concert led 
by M. Barzin and participated in by 
metropolitan artists. Then all trooped 
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down to the plain, gathered about bonfires, 
opened baskets and supped. It was a gay 
and gracious meal and when the last crumb 
was given to the squirrels, another ascent 
was made to the theater which was con- 
verted into a veritable fairyland. On the 
stage under the full August moon Lada 
danced her own name dance, "The Birth 
of Spring," among real birch trees and real 
rocks, covered with real moss. Finally 
came an informal dance after which the 
weary revelers were ready to wind home 
again along the moonlit mountain roads. 

Does any one know just what Maverick 
means? I believe it is defined as an un- 
branded creature which the finder may 
claim. Mr. White in christening his place 
Maverick made all welcome, one of his own 
poems gives the thought more clearly than 
I can. 

" I will build me a house in the open road 

Saldo,. no Valdo, yo 

And that house shall be as the house of God, 
Open to him who cometh. 
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And I'll make me a table, and make me a chair , 

Saldo, no Valdo, yo 

And it shall be his who is sitting there, 

His till the morning dawneth. 

And in one corner I'll build me a bed, 

Saldo, no Valdo, yo 

But comes one more weary, he'll sleep there 
instead, 

Sleep till the morning dawneth. 

And, then, without thanks, he will journey on, 

Saldo, no Valdo, yo 

But I shall be left in the house alone; 

Mine till the angel cometh." 

— From the songs of Mortimer Lackland. 

Between Byrdcliffe and Maverick lies 
the village of Woodstock, home of the Art 
Students' League Landscape School , founded 
by Birge Harrison and carried on at present 
by John F. Carlson. The long village street 
crowded with students in vivid garb, the 
many little studios which have sprung up, 
mushroom fashion, and the weekly exhibi- 
tions of the more ambitious young painters 
make this quite the metropolis. Wood- 
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stock is the source of material supplies for 
daily necessities and in the streets may be 
recognized many promising young painters 
and sculptors — Eugene Speicher, Mrs. 
Bullard, Leith Ross, Alice Owen, Andrew 
Dasberg, Grace Johnson, Lee McFee, John 
Folinsbee, etc., etc. 

Beyond these settlements sheltered by 
Guardian Mountain watered by the Saw- 
kill River lies Shady village and the 
youngest of the various groups of workers, 
the Fellowship of the Blue Dome, founded 
in 1913 by Dewing Woodword who is its 
president. A band of artists and students 
cemented by the common interest of the 
study of the figure and of all color problems 
under the open sky, in the fields and by the 
streams. The Blue Dome House provides 
for the physical man, the big friendly 
studio offers a place of meeting for work or 
play, for lectures, dances and exhibitions, 
while the many acres of woodland and 
pasture belonging to the Blue Dome afford 
endless motives and settings for the groups 



of dancing or working figures which con- 
stitute the basis of study pursued. Nothing 
if not modern, the Fellowship works not 
from the "fixed pose" but from moving 
models. Among the workers are Ruth 
Johnston, Jonas Lie, Remington Schyuler, 
Louise Johnson, Louis Berneker, Beatrice 
Montizambert, Charles Cook, Gertrude 
Stanwood, Roy Bates, Minnie La Zarus and 
many more who hope to write their names 
large in the annals of American Art, all 
striving for individual expression, all giving 
a "hand up" to the one on the rung below. 
Weekly exhibitions and monthly lectures 
are held here as well as nightly dances. 

Round about, in a sort of fringe lie many 
homes of the unattached, independent 
workers who enjoy all the social events in 
the colonies and form a sort of privileged 
and partial audience. Among these are 
Paul Kennedy, Anne Moore, James Shot- 
well, Abastenia St. Leger Eberle, George 
Macrum, Grace Fallow Norton, Professor 
Kemp-Smith, Clowry Chapman. 



